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independent meditation, there emerged in his own mind the funda- 
mental principles of his own system. These principles he then 
allowed to act as solvents of the old systems, and also as centres of 
attraction about which all that was good in previous systems grouped 
itself naturally. Hence his system is eclectic, in the better sense of 
that term, and complemental. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find him declaring that " in the writings of distinguished men, ancient 
and modern, there is wont to be very much that is true and good, 
which deserves to be rescued and to be distributed into the public 
treasury. And would that men preferred to do this rather than 
spend their time in censures by which they only appease their own 
vanity" (p. 672). His system he himself describes as one which 
"appears to unite Plato and Democritus, Aristotle and Descartes> 
the scholastics with the moderns, theology and ethics with the reason. 
It seems to take the best from all sides, and then it goes much 
farther than any has yet gone " (p. 66). 

We commend, then, this book to the attention of all not already 
familiar with this broad and profound thinker, confident that one 
who masters the thought of Leibnitz will say with Philalethes : " Since 
then I believe I see a new aspect of the interior of things" (p. 66). 

We cannot leave this volume without again expressing our sense of 
obligation to the translator for the service he has rendered the cause 
of philosophy by translating this work, and expressing also the 
earnest hope that one who by such long and thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of Leibnitz and the literature dealing with the philoso- 
pher has made himself one of the first of Leibnitzian scholars, will 
give to the world the work on the philosophy of Leibnitz mentioned 
in the preface to this volume. 

George M. Duncan. 
Yale University. 

V immanence de la raison dans la connaissance sensible. Par 
Gedeon Gory. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 344. 

By the " Immanence of the Reason," the author means that " the 
Ideas of the Reason, which have their origin in sensuous knowledge, 
and are disengaged from it by a natural and logical operation, can 
serve neither to know scientifically nor to conceive in any fashion 
metaphysical realities or possibilities ; but, on the other hand, are far 
from being in irreconcilable contradiction with sense presentations, 
and rather find in experience their just and legitimate use." The 
starting-point is thus suggested by Kant's Transcendental Dialectic, 
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but more immediately by the criticism of Renouvier, Pillon, and 
others, who have subjected the conceptions of substance, cause, 
infinite, etc., to more thorough examination. The plan of the work 
embraces, first, an analysis of experience to discover the origin of 
the Ideas ; secondly, a classification and criticism of the metaphysical 
systems which have been developed from these Ideas when abstracted 
from experience; and thirdly, an interpretation of experience by 
means of the legitimate or immanent use of the Ideas. 

Experience is now generally recognized to be a synthetic unity, 
but the nature of this synthesis needs further examination. In a true 
synthesis, as distinguished from a combination, the elements have 
severally no unity of their own, nor is there over and above these 
elements a separate bond to hold them together; unity of conscious- 
ness is not (as for Kant) " a subjective principle of syntheses, that is, 
representations; it is itself a synthesis." " The subject of the repre- 
sentation has no existence apart from the representation, nor the 
object of consciousness apart from consciousness." But while neither 
of these exists apart, all philosophy has recognized in sensuous 
knowledge a duality variously designated as being and not-being, 
mind and matter, knower and known, internal and external, etc.; and 
in all these antitheses we see as a common relation that of a determi- 
nant and an indeterminate or indefinite (indHermine~). If all conscious- 
ness discloses this antithetical character, we may expect to find it 
even in the most abstract representations (categories). These the 
author reduces to four: causality, substantiality, duration, and exten- 
sion. For this reduction Kant had prepared the way by virtually identi- 
fying space with (extensive) quantity. M. Gory endeavors to identify 
time with intensive magnitude (quality), and to this end would add 
to the two usually accepted ' dimensions ' of time (succession and 
simultaneity) a third, viz., penHration, which is measured, not as is 
depth in space, by homogeneous lengths, but rather by complex 
degrees of consciousness. 

Waiving the question as to the validity of this identification, we 
proceed with the analysis of these four categories. In the case of 
the first two, the elements corresponding to determinant and unde- 
termined are easily recognized as cause, effect; substance, mode. 
In duration and extension the corresponding antitheses are the 
instant, temporal continuum; the point, spatial continuum. By 
the ' instant ' and ' point ' as here used the author means, not the 
infinitely small, but the absolute instant and point as used in meta- 
physical systems, which employ a dynamic conception drawn from the 
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subject as their central principle. Any one of these elements, e.g., 
cause, when considered not as merely a factor artificially isolated 
from its correlate, but as existing by itself, i.e., as ' absolute,' becomes 
an 'Idea of the Reason.' The four 'determinant' elements, when 
fused into one, give the Idea of the Perfect ; the other four similarly 
fused give the Idea of the Infinite. 

Metaphysics builds on one or the other of these Ideas, or on an 
attempted combination of them with experience. Pure metaphysics 
of the theological sort develops the Idea of the Perfect. This con- 
ception, which in the thought of Descartes was blended with the Idea 
of the Infinite (as shown by Pillon, in L'anne'e philos., t. i), was par- 
tially freed from its complications by Malebranche, and reached in 
Fenelon its most consistent expression. The striking characteristic 
of this metaphysical construction (as also, mutatis mutandis, of that 
based on the Infinite) is that the conception of the Perfect Being, 
when once it has been attained by the isolation of an element of con- 
scious experience, is cut off from all relations, and made 'absolute.' 
That is, our Perfect Being is cause, supreme cause, but not a cause 
which goes out into its effects ; " their infinite multiplicity establishes 
no diversity in it." Again, the Perfect is substance, but in no wise 
"modified by its modes or determined by its attributes." Lastly, 
God is immeasurable and eternal, but not as extended through space 
or time, but as absolute point and instant. But the theological Idea 
of the Perfect is not the sole conception in ' the empyrean ' of pure 
metaphysics. Its correlative or antithetical Idea, the Infinite, is 
there also. But the Infinite in this sense is not the mathematical 
conception of infinite quantity. It is rather the Infinite of the Greeks, 
the Indeterminate and Indefinite, non-being, which was developed 
not only in ancient philosophy, but in Cartesianism as well, side by 
side and symmetrically with its theological counterpart, and is logi- 
cally the basis of a pure cosmology. In each case, there was a vague 
feeling of the opposing character of the two principles, and a more 
or less conscious attempt to unite Perfect and Indeterminate in a 
higher, absolute Idea, the One of Alexandrian speculation, Vinfini- 
ment un of Fe'nelon. All three lines of thought have in one respect 
a common outcome, inasmuch as they each, though on different 
grounds, conclude that the Absolute is unknowable. The Perfect is 
unknowable because, as pure subject, it contains no determinations; 
the Infinite because it is pure object and so wholly opposed to the 
subject; the One, because it is the negation of all opposition and of 
all identity, and therefore contains neither subject nor object. 
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Pure metaphysics escapes many difficulties by remaining wholly in 
the empyrean, and assuming no responsibility for experience. Another 
type, the ' Metaphysics of the Absolute Whole,' attempts to use its 
Absolute to explain experience, to combine the Absolute with the 
Relative. This divides again, according as the Absolute with which 
it works is the Perfect or the Infinite. Spinoza is the best illustra- 
tion of the former, materialism of the latter. Spinoza's system is 
really an acosmism, an absolute determination of all particulars, 
not, as is often alleged, an atheism. For his ' substance ' is not the 
Indeterminate, the cosmic substrate, but the Perfect Being of the- 
ology. Materialism attempts to explain experience from the Indeter- 
minate. Combined with the principle of evolution, it explains the 
higher by the lower, thought by life, life by matter, the Perfect (as 
goal) from the Infinite (original chaos, the ' homogeneous '). Finally, 
in analogy to the monism of the One in pure metaphysics, we have a 
monism of the Absolute Whole which would combine Perfect and 
Infinite as explanation of experience, and this is the system of Hegel 
with its well-known doctrine of antitheses and reconciliation. All 
metaphysics is thus shown to be unfounded and futile, because the 
result of illegitimate abstraction and isolation of the Ideas. 

The third main division of the work, which attempts an interpreta- 
tion of experience, is less thoroughly carried out, and seems almost 
too easy a demonstration that neither individual nor universe can be 
understood save as a self-conscious organism. This conception alone 
does justice to the Ideas in their strictly correlative and immanent use. 
If we banish from our explanation of experience all possibility, and 
so do not attempt to explain knowledge by recourse to the unknow- 
able and inexplicable, we must accept idealism as the sole rational 
interpretation. " A complete and rigorous idealism is the true and 
only empiricism." This applied to the universe means a pantheism, 
" not a metaphysical pantheism which denies the conscious per- 
sonality of God," but a theory which maintains that " a universal 
thought can be . . . really individual, personal, and conscious." In 
this the author parts company with Renouvier, and criticises the 
latter's ' criticism ' as inconsistent with itself. 

In a recent notice of Riehl's Science and Metaphysics in this Review, 
I suggested that the book, while criticising metaphysics, had no lack 
of metaphysics of its own, if we mean by metaphysics an attempt to 
understand reality. The same remark suggests itself at once with 
regard to the present work, and while it may be foolish to quarrel 
with an author over his use of terms, it seems just as well to be 
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frank and own that one is attempting — by a more critical method 
and with a better understanding of the nature of thought — the old 
problem of philosophy. If one's investigations in logic lead one to the 
conclusion that thought can know nothing of reality, one may delude 
oneself with the plausible fancy that all contaminating contact with 
reality or metaphysics has been escaped ; but if, as with Dr. Gory's 
work, the outcome is to affirm the complete rationality of experience, 
it does not seem worth while to protest so much. Another question 
which naturally arises is as to the relation of the author's method and 
result to those of Hegel. Whatever one may think as to Hegel's 
metaphysics, he certainly attempted a criticism of the categories ; and 
instead of merely placing him with the metaphysicians, it would be 
more instructive if an author who maintains that the "real is rational " 
were to compare more closely his own criticism with that of the 
'metaphysician,' and show just where and how one remains in 
experience while 'the other leaves it. 

The historical portion of the work takes its illustrations chiefly 
from Cartesianism; but it is certainly suggestive, and one need not 
accept the precise formulation of the Ideas given by the author to 
find the general analysis a useful method for the classification of 
metaphysical systems. It is to be hoped that Dr. Gory will work 
out more thoroughly the positive and constructive portion of his 
theory ; but, from the outline given, it will be seen that his book will 
take its place among the best works of the newer French movement 
in criticism and idealism. T tt fTT^c 

University of Chicago. 

Schopenhauer 's System in its Philosophical Significance. By 
William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc, Professor of Moral and Social 
Philosophy, Northwestern University, etc. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. xviii, 538. 

The author of this book, a description of which appeared in the 
January number of the Review, informs us that it is substantially 
the outcome of the public lectures delivered by him in the logic class- 
room of the University of Edinburgh, at the close of his tenure of 
the Shaw Fellowship, but that he has departed altogether from the 
lecture form and has presented his matter in the shape of several 
philosophical essays. Each chapter aims to set forth some particular 
phase of Schopenhauer's philosophy in its relation to the entire 
system, and thus to suggest the significance of his thought as an 



